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Karl Kretzmann, D. D. 
1877—1949 


Once again we must report the death of a member of our Con- 
cordia Historical Institute family, namely, that of Dr. Karl Kretz- 
mann, who served us as our first full-time curator from the fall of 
1943 until a paralytic stroke laid him low at the end of January, 
1948. After a long siege of illness, which kept him bedfast for 
more than fourteen months, the Lord finally took him to Himself 


i 


on Sunday, April 3, 1949. 


Karl Gustave Henry Kretzmann was born at Dudleytown near 
Seymour, Ind., on Feb. 23, 1877. He was a son of the Rev. Carl 
H. E. Kretzmann and plipabesk nee Polack. He attended the 
parish schools at Farmers Retreat, Ind., and St. John’s, Cleveland, 
Ohio, while his father served these parishes as pastor. He was 
tutored privately by the’Rev. Otto Kolbe of Goettingen, who was 
then in charge of the small Progymnasium which was being sup- 
ported by our churches in Cleveland. He was a graduate of Con- 
cordia College, Fort mon 1894, and Concordia Seminary, 


~ St. Louis, 1899. 
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After completing his junior year he took a position as private 


secretary to Prof. A.L. Graebner, then teacher of Church History — 


at Concordia Seminary. In this capacity he not only acquired first- 


hand knowledge of many documents related to the early history of 
Lutheranism in this country, but acquired the skills of research and 
developed an ardent love for historical study._ 

Upon his graduation from Concordia Seminary he was called 
as pastor by Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church at Stamford, Conn., 
which had been organized Nov. 18, 1897. He succeeded its first- 
pastor, the Rev. G. Runge. He was ordained Aug. 13, 1899, in 
a hall on Grayrock Place which the congregation was using as a 
place of worship. 

Soon after he began his ministry, a chapel at the corner of 
Pacific and Henry Sts., formerly used by a Methodist congregation, 
was purchased, a young people’s society was organized, and a 
Christian day school was started. A school building was dedicated 
on Oct. 23, 1904. His ministry in this parish was 
richly blest. When the congregation celebrated 
its 50th anniversary late in 1947, it invited him to 
come and serve as festival speaker. Although his 
health had not been good, he was extremely pleased 
by this invitation. He viewed it as an expression of 
appreciation on the part of the congregation which 


Dr. Karl : ae aa 
eet, he had helped to establish firmly in its infancy. 


jaatel pence! With the permission of his physician, he made the 

434 trip east from St. Louis, accompanied by his wife, — 
and delivered two sermons — the last he was privileged to preach 
on this earth. 


Zion Church gave him a peaceable release on June 21, 1905, 
so that he could follow the call which had come to him to serve 
as missionary at large in Baltimore, Md. Here he was inducted 
into office on Sept. 3, 1905, by the sainted Rev. T. Stiemke, the 
service being held in Immanuel Church on South Caroline St.; the 
Rev. C. F. W. Meyer preached the sermon. 

He remained in Baltimore only a little over a year, for he 
was called to St. Paul’s Church, New York City, where he was 
active for fifteen years and built the foundations of the present 
great church there. Then the Church of Our Redeemer, Orange, 
N. J., called him. He served this congregation until the summet 
of 1943, when he resigned. 
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; “mission in oe ne Ge. the picture i she Re E. re eine Ph 
who + was then the head of this mission. Another article tells the * eae 
story of the Lutheran Witness and has a picture of Dr. Th. Graeb- ~ as, 
ner, then editor in chief of the paper. ere eS 
Another page carries the pictures of the sainted Rev. F. P. a a ; 


: Wilhelm, the first Director of Missions of the Atlantic District of a = 


the Missouri Synod, a warm friend of Kretzmann’s, who died re) 
June 22, 1935, in New York. Beneath the picture is a poem which e 
: Kretzmann wrote in his memory on the day of his burial, June 25, ar 
1935. We quote the poem in full as an example of Kretzmann’s >, coe 
high poetic eiits: potas 
: ; MY FRIEND ae 
Is this the end? 7 

Through all these years we walked eae one another — 
He always sticking closer than a brother — . 
A loyal friend. xf 


Now he is gone! 
; In sunny days and in life’s stormy weather 
z He walked with me as brothers walk together — 
Two hearts in one. es 


Was he laid low, 
A broken wanderer whose strength had failed him? 
Ah, no! But at life’s zenith death assailed him 


ee 


£ And bade him go. 
a ; ‘Tis NOT the end! 
Amid the anguish of our pain and weeping 
Our truest Friend assures us: “He is sleeping.” 


ae ‘Tis NOT the end! tal 


g We'll meet again 
On the eternal glorious hills of morning, 
; A victor’s crown his sinless brow adorning; 
Farewell till then! 


example of his painstaking recording of significant events: a 


ma more of Re eee Gass: which we AS - give in in 


1909, Sept. 5, John H. C. Albohm, Candidate of Theology, satan ae 


insealled in a service held in hall at 281 Main St., » Orange, au | = 


ning of Redeemer Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
1909, October, Sunday School opened. 


‘1910,, First Baptisms: Herbert Wagner, Jan. 23; Ernest K. Scherer, 


June 23. 


1910, December 8, “The heparethet Lutheran Cane of i Re- 


deemer” fokenally organized. Mr. A. Scherer elected treasurer. 
1910, Christmas Day, Service held in the Old Library Hall, 309 Main St. 


; 1911, Feb.2, Ladies’ Aid organized (Mrs. R. Mansy Ene Mrs. G N. 


Volckmann, Secretary-Treasurer) . 
1911, First Confirmation (Louise Kuhn). od 
1912, Congregation Incorporated. Lot bought on Ridge St. for $2,885. 
1913, January, English Services introduced. 


1913, First Chapel on Ridge Street erected, dedicated in Serene ! 


Cost $1,600. 

1913, Young People’s: Society Me 

1914, January, Pastor Albohm accepts a call to Wilkesbarre, Pa. Pastor O. 
Mappes of Bloomfield, Vacancy Pastor. 

1914, August 9, Rudolph S. Ressmeyer, Candidate of Theology, ordained 


and feetalted by Pastor W. F. Schoenfeld, Chairman of the Mission 


Board of the Atlantic District. 


1917, Redeemer Congregation received into membership with the Synod of 


Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. . 
1917, October, Redeemer Congregation becomes self-sustaining and debt- 
free. 


1918, Summer, Pastor Ressmeyer in war work. Chareh served by Students 
of Theology Chas. Schmiedling and Eric O. Pieper. 


1920, March, Parsonage at No. 66 Ridge Street acquired. 
1920, Summer, Chapel enlarged and remodelled, basement added. 


1920, November, Pastor Paul F. Heckel commissioned to go to India— _ 


Service in West Orange High School. 
. 1920; December, Two-manual and pedal organ installed. 


1921, Summer, Pastor Ressmeyer accepts call to Emmanuel Church in — 


Baltimore. Dr. J.N.H. Jahn of Bloomfield, Vacancy Pastor. 


"1921, October 23, Pastor Karl Kretzmann of New cael installed by 


Dr. Jahn. 
1921, “Redeemer Recorder” issued monthly. 4 
1922, Fall, Chancel remodelled and chapel redecorated by Ladies? Aid. 
1924, Senior and Junior Young People’s Societies join the Walther 7 
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928, July 22, to 1929, February 3, Services and Sunday es held in 
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mann’s silver anniversary ob- 


tor Ane de address. 
ie y founded. Nee Chote started. 


928, Teas 15, i service in the old diataa 


the hall of the Y.W.C.A., 391 Main Street. 

September 16, Cornerstone of new church laid, Pastor Albohm 
preaching. 

1929, February 10 to 12, new ats dedicited! Cost $66,000. Norman 
Schnetzer and Biizabech Kubly first to be baptized in the new church. 


1929, September 25, Twentieth anniversary of the church, President H. 
Birkner of the Atlantic District ae. 


1930, Men’s Club founded. 
1931, August, Martin Luther Kretzmann commissioned to go to India; 


ay 


_ sermons by his grandfather, Pastor O. R. Hueschen, and Pastor F. H. » 


Lindemann. 


1934, September 24 to 30, Silver anniversary of the church; preachers, 


Pastor R. S.Ressmeyer, Ernest K. Scherer, Dr. Arthur Brunn. 

1934, October 21, Ernest K. Scherer ordained in our church. Preacher, 
Pastor George C. Koenig. 

1935, September, Pastor Kretzmann appointed by Dr. J. W. Behnken, 
president of Synod, to serve on the Intersynodical Committee on 
Lutheran Union. 

1936, May, Redeemer Guild founded. 

1937, May 11, Degree of Doctor of Divinity conferred upon Pastor 
Kretzmann by Hartwick Seminary. 

1939, March 20, Farewell Service for Justus P. Kretzmann ped wife; 
Missionaries to Nigeria, Africa. 

1939, October 8 to 13, Thirtieth Anniversary of the church celebrated. 


1941, February 2, Thirtieth Anniversary of the Ladies’ Aid. 


It was after his resignation from Redeemer Church in 1943 
that the Board of Directors of Concordia Historical Institute em- 
ployed Dr. Kretzmann as the first full-time curator of that society. 


He entered upon the duties of his office in November of that year 


and served in this capacity until he became too ill to continue. 


As much as time: would permit, he carried on reseatch work 
in the history of early Lutheranism in our country and became 
an authority in this field. In the course of time he published The 
Atlantic District and Its Antecedents and The Oldest Lutheran 


Church in America. In addition he contributed many articles to_ 
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such A Aieale as the Concordia one Inistieaste Quarterly, the — 


American German Review, The Swedish Review, Church History, 
Die Abendschule, Walther League Messenger, The Concord, The 


_ American Lutheran, and The Cresset. He contributed many ar- 


- daughter of the sainted pastor and poet, the Rev. O. R. Hueschen, — 


ticles to The Concordia Cyclopedia. He was a member of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, the New York State Historical Society, 
Queens County Historical Society, the State Historical Society of 


Missouri, the Society of American Archivists, the American Society 


of Church History, and Concordia Historical Institute. He was 


a charter member and for many years secretary of the Lutheran 


Education Society. In recognition of his work in the field of 
Church History, Hartwick Seminary in 1937 bestowed on him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. For many years he was 
secretary of the Atlantic District and editor of the Atlantic Bul- 
letin, of both the German and English editions. He was also for 
a number of years editor of the Sunday school literature for the 
Sotarion Publishing Company of Erie, Pa. He served as member 
of the Committee on Lutheran Unity for a number of years. 


He was married on July 12, 1900, to Thekla Hueschen, a 


by whom he had six sons and two daughters: Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, 
president of Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind.; the Rev. A. 
R. Kretzmann, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Chicago, IIl.; Dr. Ed- 
win M. Kretzmann, U.S. consul in Shanghai, China; the Rev. 
M. L. Kretzmann, professor at our seminary in Nagercoil, India; 
the Rev. Justus Kretzmann, missionary in Nigeria, West Africa; 
the Rev. Norman Kretzmann, pastor at Marblehead, Mass.; Mrs. 
Emil Eistentraeger of New York City; Mrs. ‘William Stumpf of 
Manila, the Philippine Islands. 

All who were acquainted with Dr. Karl Kretzmann knew him 
as a devout Christian, congenial, human, wholehearted, devoted to 
his family, his Church, and his country. His poems, published in 
the Atlantic District Bulletin and occasionally in the Lutheran 
Witness, show that he had fine gifts in this art. His work in his- 
torical research led him far beyond the confines of his own Synod 
and brought him into contact with many of the leaders in the other 


_ Lutheran synods of our country. The fine qualities that he saw in 


many of these men and their zeal for orthodox Lutheranism made 


_ him deeply concerned about eventual unity in the Lutheran Church 


of America. One of the things that saddened his last years was 
the fact that after the accord which had been achieved with the 
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of our ynod and the Lutheran Church at large may be seen from 
i the following editorial which appeared in the St. Louis Star-Times SP 
on the evening of April 5th, the day before the funeral. a 


/ 
Dr. Karl Kretzmann ‘ ; ts 
q _ There were few enough persons outside the inner circles of the Lu- © % 
_ theran Church who knew Dr. Karl Kretzmann. Curator of the Concordia 

- Historical Institute here, he was above all else a historian; these delvers 
in the dusty past are seldom cocktail-party favorites. Still on all who met 
him he left a mark, for he was warmly human, wryly humorous; above 


; 


all else, he was excitedly interested, and so he was excitingly interesting. 
He was a man of zeal with the magic gift of being able to infect others 

with the love for his specialty. : 
fi There are many ways of accounting his written contributions to- 
_ history’s expanding detail. He had written two books, “The Atlantic 
District and Its Antecedents” and “The Oldest Lutheran Church in 
America” (St. Matthew’s in New York), that are classics in their field. 
He had contributed numerous articles to historical publications. He had 
thrown the torchlight of his eager inquisitiveness into the dark corners, 
not just of Lutheran history, but of general American history as well. 

His indirect contributions — and they are perhaps the realest — are 
beyond calculation, though. For he fired others with his own flame, and 
f where the blaze spread no one can know. He made history, so often 
| neglected, come alive for hundreds, and they carry on his cause now, 
forever in his debt. With his death at the age of 72 one can say only 

that such men are too rarely encountered. : 


Dr. Kretzmann spent more than fourteen months in the Lu- 

theran Hospital, St. Louis, from February, 1948, until his death 

on Sunday, April 3, 1949. Though for long periods his suffering 

__was severe, yet he manifested a fine spirit of patient endurance and 

was usually quite cheerful. Toward the end he realized that he ; 

would never recover, and he was resigned, having made his peace 

with God. When the final dissolution came, it was mercifully 

B . quick. “i . 

) The funeral service was held at St. Petet’s Church, St. Louis, 
the Rev. Arthur Meyer preaching the funeral service and the un- 

__ dersigned serving as liturgist. His remains were laid to rest in the 

historic Concordia Cemetery in South St. Louis. Requiescat in pace! 

5 W.G.P. 


Address at the Centennial Celebration 


splat St. Peter Ev. Lutheran Church, Huntington, Ind. : 
ee “February 26, 1949 
rig P = ; By FREDERICK C. STRODEL, Chicago, III. 


We have assembled here to celebrate the close of the centen- _ 
nial celebration which has been in progress for the past two weeks. 
I am indeed very happy to have been given the honor and the 
| privilege of addressing you on the occasion of this 100th-anniversary 
>. banquet. . 
oe It has been my experience that at celebrations of this kind the 
———— Jocal histories of congregations have been presented so many times 
that the effectiveness is often lost, and therefore I hesitate to 
reminisce about the past. 

However, it may not be amiss to review the early history of 
this part of the country before our forefathers settled here. The 
territory out of which Huntington County was formed was at.an 

early date the home of the red man. It was formed from territory 
once claimed by England, France, and Spain. Later it became a 
part of the province of Louisiana, belonging to France, through 
the exploration of La Salle. Then by the Treaty of 1763 it be- 
came a British possession, and through the conquest of the North- 
west by George Rogers Clark it was made a part of the territory 
claimed by the Colony of Virginia. It was then ceded to the 
United States by Virginia and became part of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory under the Ordinance of 1787. From this territory sprang 
the State of Indiana, which was admitted to the Union in 1816, 
and from the State sprang Huntington County, named in honor 
of Samuel Huntington, one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. Huntington County was first designated by the 
Legislature of 1832, which act laid out the county, and was or- 
ganized two years later by Act of the Indiana Leela on 
February 1, 1834. 

This was the early history of Huntington County, to which 
our forefathers came, most of whom were immigrants from Ger- 
many. 

Lutheran fiacaee records that a Lutheran home missionary 
came to Indiana as early as 1838, and on April 25, 1847, the first 
synodical convention was held in Chitage which was the beginning 
of the Missouri Synod, of which St. Peter’s is now a member church. 

If you will bear with me, I would like to make a few personal 

remarks. Both my grandfathers were a part of this early history. 


‘ 


nd in 1845 and-worked his way on a 


t lacking s to pay his way, he set out on foot and — 
1 Fort Wayne in 1846. Although he was not one of the 
“ten charter members when this church was organized on 

ar 11, 1849, he did sign the church constitution with three — 
ther members later in the year, so that at the close of 1849 the 
congregation had grown to 14 families. f ba 
Both my father and mother were christened, confirmed, mar- . 
: ried, and buried from St. Petet’s. 39 
____ As many of you know, my father was active in the affairs of 
_ St. Peter’s for many years. He was a trustee at the age of 25 and 
_ was president of the congregation for approximately 20 years. 
It was here that I, too, was christened and confirmed and where 
ig I received a solid foundation in the doctrine of the Lutheran Church, 
: _ for which I shall ever be grateful in that it has better equipped me 


to meet the challenges of the world. 
_ As I have reminisced about my grandparents and parents and 
| their connection wtih St. Petet’s, so also many of you can proudly 
{ recall the noble part your grandparents and parents took in the 
early days of this congregation. ; 
1 On this occasion it is fitting that we pay tribute to their un- 
failing loyalty, boundless faith, and their sacrificial love in making 
~ this church possible. We shall perhaps never know such sacrifices 
ae they made and the hardships which they endured. We are the 
heirs of their labor. 
It may also interest you to know the history of our national 
life in 1849, when St. Peter’s was organized. ; 
Zachary Taylor was the twelfth President of the United States. 
_ The slavery question was becoming a real issue, and the threat of 
secession by the Southern States was becoming a serious problem 
for the nation. Abraham Lincoln was 40 years old, practicing law 
in Springfield, Ill; and many U.S. citizens were soon to head 
“west to make their fortunes in California, where gold had just been 
discovered in the summer of 1848. . 
In order that you may have an appreciation of the rich heritage 
of the Lutheran Church here in America, long before the beginning 
~ of the Missouri Synod 100 years ago, and also, in order that you 
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may be justly proud of your Gathers heritage, let me give you 
a few interesting historical facts that every Lutheran can point to 
with pride! 


The first white child born north of Virginia was John Vinje, 


a Norwegian Lutheran, born on Manhattan Island in 1614. The 


first Protestant pastor to land in North America was a Lutheran, 


coming eight months before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock 
in 1620. The first American colony to forbid slavery was that of 
New Sweden, on the Delaware River, settled by Finnish and 
Swedish Lutherans. That was in 1637. The first Protestant mis- 
sionary to the American Indians on the Delaware River was a Lu- 
theran pastor, Rev. John Campanius, who arrived in 1642, and the 
first book translated into an American Indian language was Lu- 
ther’s Small Catechism. 

The first pastor to attend to the spiritual welfare of Negro 
slaves in the Western Hemisphere was the Rev. Christian Fischer, 
pastor of the Danish Lutheran Church on St. Thomas Island, West 
Indies. In 1713 he baptized the first slave. 

In 1734 the first test case of the freedom of the press in 
America centered around John Peter Zenger of New York, a 
printer, who was one of the Lutheran Palatinates. 

In 1737 the first Protestant orphanage in the American colonies 
was built at Ebenezer, Georgia, by Salzburg Lutherans, who had 
settled there. 

In 1763 the first charitable society in America was organized 
by German Lutherans in Philadelphia. 

Washington’s army, at the Battle of Trenton, was composed 
largely of Lutherans, and it was a Lutheran boy who called a 
Lutheran sexton to ring the Liberty Bell. 

The first treasurer of the United States was Michael Hillegas, 
a Lutheran from Philadelphia. 

One of the first American flags was made by Sarah Austin 
and a group of ladies, all members of a Lutheran church in Phila- 
delphia. This flag was presented to John Paul Jones and later 


received the first salute granted the Star Bae Banner in ~ 


Europe in 1777. 

Also in 1777, the first elected Governor of the State of 
Georgia was John Adam Treutlen, a Lutheran, who was a deacon 
in his home congregation, Jerusalem Church, Ebenezer, Georgia. 

Doesn’t it make you proud to know that in 1781 John Hanson, 
a Lutheran, sat in the chair as the first “President of the United 


ee: 
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ost Off artmer was reorganized with a Postmaster Gen- 

he head, the first Cabinet was organized, a national seal was 

signed and adopted, which is the same that is used today, and he ~ 
issued the first Thanksgiving proclamation. (Washington was not 
inaugurated as the first President until 1789.) qty 

a In 1789 the first Speaker of the House of Representatives of 

the United States was Augustus Muhlenberg, a Lutheran, son of 
the famous Lutheran clergyman Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 

In 1790 the funeral setvice in connection with the burial of 
_ Benjamin Franklin was conducted in Zion Lutheran Church, Phila- 

delphia. The now famous words: “First in war, first in peace, first 

in the hearts of his countrymen” were spoken in Zion Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, on December 26, 1799, on the occasion of 
the official memorial service at the death of George Washington, 
held for the members of Congress. — . . 

Likewise, all of us should be proud of Synod’s progress and 
accomplishments during the past century toward which you of 
St Peter’s have also contributed your share. © ; 

During the past 100 years God has richly blessed the Lutheran 
Church beyond the fondest expectations, giving it outstanding 
agencies for spiritual and educational advancement. We have only 
to page through the recent issue of The Lutheran Annual, to realize 
what has been accomplished from the time our forefathers hewed 
their first church out of the wilderness, and how each generation 
had added something to the material structure that serves Christ’s 
kingdom in this land of ours. . ares. 

__ Lutheran churches have been established in every State of the 
Union, and our missionaries are on every continent of the world. 
Many of our churches maintain parochial schools, and in large 
communities, also high schools. We have many preparatory col- 
leges scattered across the nation to train pastors and teachers, and 
in Concordia of St.Louis, we have the second-largest Protestant 
seminary in America. We have established orphanages, hospitals, 
homes for the aged, a sanatorium in Wheat Ridge, Colo., and a 
school for the deaf in Detroit. We have our own publishing house. 
We have organized the Lutheran University Association and estab- 
lished Valparaiso University. We have realized the importance of 
organizing our young people and have established the Walther 
League. Our lay organization is the Lutheran Laymen’s League, 

_ which sponsors the Lutheran Hour and helps to maintain Radio 
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riot is “now Reade over 1, 100 stations, covering not oan 


America, but forty-nine foreign countries. Calculated upon the 
basis of fan-mail volume of fifteen thousand letters a week, the 


Lutheran Hour has an audience of about twelve million listeners 
each Sunday. The Lutheran Hour services are broadcast in four- 


teen different languages, the most recent being Japanese. In my 
_ opinion, Dr. Walter Maier, the Lutheran Hour speaker, has done 
_ more than any other Lutheran in our generation to publicize the 


Lutheran Church and the principles for which it stands among 
the common people. 

Only recently The Lutheran Church — Mistolig Synod estab- 
lished in New York City a Bureau of Public Relations with a 


branch office in Washington, D.C., to let its voice be heard more 


forcibly throughout our country, especially at times when testimony 
in the interest of our Lutheran Church is imperative. 

In many metropolitan centers, Lutherans have recognized the 
importance of group action and have organized Lutheran charities 
such as orphan homes, home-finding societies, old people’s homes 
hospitals, and other public institutions.  - 


There also exist in many of our large cities Lutheran col-— 


ticipation in public affairs and to create and foster a Lutheran 
consciousness in our social and economic life. 

When we review all of the above accomplishments, in which 
St. Peter’s also played its part, we realize what a privilege it is, 
through the grace of God, to celebrate a centennial. The ob- 
servance of such an important milestone in the life of a congregation 
should not only be a time of rejoicing and of thanksgiving, but 
also a time for reflection and for self-examination. 

Our Christian. faith has been preserved through the ages, but 
it must be lived and cherished anew by each generation. Only in 
this way can it be kept alive and passed on to those who come 
after us. Let us, therefore, be good examples for those who are 
observing us and following in our footsteps. 

I wish, therefore, to emphasize particularly the responsibility 


_ of the younger generation to St. Peter’s. As we all know, a church 


cannot stand still; it either moves forward or backward. 1949 and 
the years ahead will bring new problems, and we must take cog- 


; ; * 


-legiate associations, to encourage intelligent and extensive par- 


2 


river flowing — 


ading its own business. On the surface the. i is 


yet its force, in its gentle way, is 


anging conditions are just as powerful. They take — 


Our times represent unbalanced growth. It is estimated that 

in the last 45 years civilization made as much progress as previous 
generations had made in one thousand years. Think of all the 
advancements that cover the 45-year period — electric light, modern 
_ plumbing facilities, gas stoves, oil burners, the automobile, the 
aeroplane, streamlined trains, the movie, radio, television, electric 
_ refrigerators and appliances, advancement in medical science and 
chemistry, radar and electronics, foodstuffs and vitamins, and many 
others too numerous to mention. In education alone, there has 
been a tremendous enrollment. In America over two million stu- 
dents attended seventeen hundred and eighty-eight colleges last 
year, which is equal to the total number of students in higher edu- 
cational institutions throughout the remainder of the world. And 


dropped on Hiroshima, as much progress has been made as in the 
previous 45 years. © 
Lord Macaulay, the brilliant historian, made this prophecy 


about America: “Your republic will be pillaged and destroyed just 


as ancient Greece and Rome — but the ones to destroy your nation 

will be the citizens of your country, the products of your own 
civilization.” 2 PRES 

Since we are living in a rapidly changing world, which is a 
direct challenge to us to exercise to the fullest extent the com- 
mission with which we have been entrusted, the younger generation 
must accept leadership and a willingness to serve. Only in this 


_ way will St. Peter’s continue to grow and profit from the labors of 


those who made this centennial possible. 
The abundance of material goods in this land has never been 
so manifest as in this generation. The responsibility of the Chris- 
tian Church and the individual Christian has never been so great. 
The opportunities for leadership have never been so numerous. 
Time and opportunity to do big things and great deeds are not 
. given to all, but to everyone is given a chance to do little things. 


since August, 1945, the month of the atom bomb which was 
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Be they large or inal, they are ours, and we must take advantage 
of them and be faithful to our trust. 
~The world is threatened with extinction or revolution during 
the present century. It desperately needs the Gospel of Christ. 
It desperately needs witnesses for Christ, men who are not afraid 
to publicly proclaim their faith in a living God, men who do not 
fear the jibes of those who think only of self, of their own well- 
being, their pleasure, their hobbies, their wealth and possessions. 
In this critical hour, we, as Lutherans, must accept the responsibility 
of Christian leadership. The measure of a man as a leader is not 
his background, his environment, his popularity, his station in life, 
or his education. These are only contributing factors to his 
success. Sa : 
: A leader is not created overnight — does not emerge suddenly 
like a butterfly from a cocoon. He develops slowly, surely, by 
accepting responsibilities, by his willingness to sacrifice time and 
money to achieve a specific goal. 

That word sacrifice, let’s not pass over it lightly. It is part of 
our nature, I suspect, to protest against those things which require 
real sacrifice on our part, because those are the things which seem 
to limit our freedom and our pleasure. Until the last war most 
of us rebelled against the idea of self-denial and measured our 
success and happiness in terms of our own satisfaction, and not 
in terms of service rendered to others. It is the teaching of history 
that sacrifice is the basis of all great and lasting achievements — 
and surely during the past few years many of us have experienced 
new satisfaction through sacrifices of one kind or another. 

We are not living in a paradise, where men and women enjoy 
a state of continuous bliss. We are living in a cruel world full of 
_ tribulation, where we must struggle and work and hope. Spiritual 
leadership, like charity, begins in the home, and it is not only that 
parents, but the younger generation must ever assume more spiritual 
leadership associated with social consciousness, through education, 
background, and training. 

And especially to you young folks I should like to point out 
that lack of leadership is due to lack of a sense of responsibility. 
When a person in any position does merely what he is compelled 
to do (and perhaps not even that, if he can keep from it), there 
can be no leadership. Many people are willing to be served, but 
too few are willing to serve. 

Remember that it is more blessed to give than to receive. Too 
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terms. Think and plan and work to make it a useful, happy, A 
satisfying one. If you pursue only happiness, you will not find it. 
_ If you devote yourself to worth-while achievements in helping others 
and to the practice of the Golden Rule, happiness will reward your BAY 
efforts. The Golden Rule is a basic principle of life. It is not ao 
simply abstract idealism. Let me, then, suggest an attitude of = =~ 


mind which, if you adopt it as yours, will help you as you go ae. 
through life. cee 
_ Regardless of any set of conditions, think positively and con- S 
structively, and never indulge in negative or defeatist thoughts. 4 
Do not think of what the world owes you — think of what you owe seme 


the world. Determine to do your part to make the world a better 
place in which to live. Plan to achieve a full life by the thoughts 
~ you think and the work you do. Let every minute be rich and 
freighted with meaning, whether you are working or playing. 
_ Christians realize that they are stewards and accountable for 
their stewardship. I quote the poem “Builders for Eternity” as 
very applicable to our purpose in this life. 


Isn’t it strange that princes and kings 
| And clowns that caper in sawdust rings 
& And common folks like you and me, 


Are builders for eternity? 

To each is given a bag of tools, 

A shapeless mass, and a book of rules; 
And each must make, ere life is flown, 
A stumbling block or a steppingstone. 


Some of you may remember the story of the lamplighter in 

the boyhood experience of Robert Louis Stevenson. Robert would 

watch the man move along the fog-darkened street, putting his torch 

to the lamp, one by one. As he walked down the street into the 

gloom of night, the boy would think, “he is gone.” But an instant 

ater another light would come on, proving that the lamplighter 
was still there. So in our spiritual life, in the moment when hope 
seems to fade, a loving Father kindles a new light, and faith shines 

brighter in our hearts. 

As you tackle your day’s work, remember the words of an — 
unknown author: “This day God gave me —in it I will have no 

fear —I will trust Him and thank Him for this day.” Think of 

the power in these words. There is nothing to fear; we are masters 

of every situation. Incidentally, the words “Fear not” appear in Y. 


a 


_ appears. 
All of us at OnE ane or ae have teen impressed by certain 


vas Bible several hu ede times, Beas the word 


Biblical passages or quotations which seem to help us over the ae 


a _ spots of life. 


Let me give you three of my favorites and tell you how ey 


: came to my attention. 


Back in 1921, when I was graduated from Colaba Chaplain 


‘Knox preached a marvelous sermon on that inspiring text found in 


Revelation: “Behold, I have set before thee an open door, and no 


’ man can shut it.” 


A few years later, when I was eaipleved by L. Bamberger & 
Company I saw in Mr. Louis Bamberger’s office these two inscrip- 
tions carved in wood above his desk. The first, a Bible text: “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days,” 
and the second, a quotation: “Get happiness out of kf work, or 
you will never know what happiness is.’ 


I wish to tell you about an interview which a New York Times | 
reporter had with the late Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Sr., on his 90th - 


birthday. In looking back on his life, Mr. Morgenthau said: 


“To have lived is a great experience, and to have left some little 


mark in the world is a source of great satisfaction. Yet I confess’ 


I feel somewhat like Cardinal Wolsey when he said: ‘Would I had 
but served my God with half the zeal I served my king”” The 


reporter asked him to what he referred when he said king. “Ma- 


terial things. Although a certain amount of physical comfort is 
necessary, material things in themselves are not enough to make 


one happy. It is the spiritual side of life that i is satisfying. But 


it took me a good many years to find that out.” 
To help you assume the responsibility of leadership on all 


levels, endowed with new faith, new courage, and new hope; and 


to develop the necessary power to meet any situation, let me close 
with four petitions spoken by Mr. W. P. Frazer of Pittsburgh. 


“Lord, do Thou present the opportunities in which I can be 


of service to Thee today.” 

“Do Thou give me vision that I may be able to see the 3 cee 
tunities when Thou dost present them.” 

“Grant me that, no matter what the opportunity may be, I may 
have the desire and the courage to take hold of it.” 

“Using me as Thy instrument, grant that I may succeed in 
it unto Thy glory.” 


First Immigrant Missionary of the Missouri Synod | 


June 27, 1838—December 15, 1905 fia ae 
By THEO. S. KEYL, Newark, N. J.* TL ae 
, } i ma 


have been asked to write and present to the Bronxville Chap- a F 
the Concordia Historical Institute a short and concise biog eae 
raphy of my sainted father, Pastor Stephanus Keyl, the first immi- — 
grant missionary of Synod. At first I was somewhat reluctant to 
write about my sainted father, but knowing that he was during the 

 -active years of his life one of the most outstanding characters of = oP 
the Lutheran Church, and that he was so well known thathisname 


was second only to that of his uncle Dr. C. F. W. Walther, I con- ere 
sented to perform this labor of love, especially since the great ie ae 
3 majority of the pastors of the present generation know Hittleot> 2 ae 
y nothing of this great man of God, who labored in the Kingdom of pee 
God, always having in mind the best interests and the growth and iets 
expansion of the Missouri Synod. To tin 
F Nor was his work recognized by the Church only, for the 
a Staten Island Advance soon after his death published the following Ui 
interesting obituary: “Mr. Keyl began his work in a small office 
near Battery Park and dealt with the immigrants at Castle Garden. 
q As time went: on, he was obliged to visit Ellis Island to meet the 
people there. A great many thousands of persons thus came under a, 


his influence and subject to his direction. He did his work nobly — 
| and well, and no man can fully estimate the value of the blessings 
z which came from the loving, sensible, unselfish, and persistent 
efforts of this grand and devoted missionary of the Cross.... Of 
DE fine appearance, courteous manners, and an affectionate disposition, __ 
he won his way into the hearts of all with whom he came in contact. — 
One might well say with the poet: 
‘ None knew him but to love him, 

Nor named him but to praise.” 
This is the personality whose sojourn and labors here on earth | 
_ will be the subject of this paper. 
Pastor Stephanus Keyl was born on June 27, 1838, in Nieder- bei 
_frohna, Saxony, Germany. His father was the well-known Pastor 


» 


* The Rev. Theo. S. Keyl, pastor emeritus, Newark, N. J., delivered this paper 
before the Atlantic Coast Chapter of the Concordia Hist. Inst., June, 1948, at 
Bronxville, N. ¥ 
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Ernst Gerhard Wilhelm Keyl, one of the great men of our Miscou 
Synod, and his mother was a sister of Dr. C. F. W. Walther. What 
is undoubtedly little known among the rank and file of Synod is 
the fact that Pastor Martin Stephan was one of the godfathers of 
~ Stephanus Keyl, who was baptized in the name of the Triune God _ 
on July 4, 1838. Although Pastor Stephan could not be present 
at the Baptism, he was represented by Pastor Buerger. It may also 
be noteworthy to make mention of the fact that Stephanus Keyl 
received his name because he was the godchild of Martin Stephan. 
This name Stephanus has clung to the Keyl family. ‘When the 
writer of this paper was born, he received at his Baptism the name: 
Theodor Stephanus. When his first child was baptized, he: re- 
ceived the name Rudolph Jo- 
seph Stephanus. And his youngest 
daughter of the first marriage has 
to go through life with the name 
Stephany. And one of her children 


is named Jonathan Stephen. 


by ~ 
q a ee 
— 
OO ~ a 


When the Saxon Immigration 
of 1839 took place, Stephanus Keyl 
was one of the passengers who 
came to America as a six months’ 

- infant on the ship Johann Georg. 

Pastor Stephanus Keyl - = The ship left the harbor in’ Get- 
many on November 3, 1838, and arrived in New Orleans, La., on 
January 5, 1839. On February 9, 1839, after a trip up the Mis- 
sissippi River, St. Louis, Mo., was finally reached. In April of 
the same year Pastor Keyl’s parents settled in Perry County, Mo., 
about 100 miles south of St. Louis, Mo., where his father became 
pastor of the congregation in Frohna. Here little Stephanus lost 
his mother, who passed away in the home of her brother Prof. C. F. 
W. Walther. In the year 1843 our Stephanus was blessed with 
a second mother, the marriage having been solemnized by Pastor 
Loeber of Altenburg. Soon our Stephanus was old enough to at- 
tend the neighboring parochial school in Altenburg. Cantor Winter 
was his first teacher. Upon returning home after entering little 
Stephanus in school, his father wrote in his daybook: “Today 
I brought with many tears and prayers my Stephanus to Cantor 
Winter in Altenburg to school. May God bless him, and may he 
more and more know his Savior and love him.” We can well 
realize what sacrifices our forefathers had to bring in order to give 


a ty Pe we E 
on. The streets —if you may call | 
—at that time were well-nigh impassable, and cer- 

‘not easy to bring the children to school, let alone have 
ind their own way. Jd EN 
However, soon there was more sorrow and sadness in store for 
little Stephanus. On September 3, 1845, he lost his second mother, ‘4 
who died in childbirth, mother and child being buried in one casket. 

In 1846 his father entered the holy estate of matrimony the 
third time, Pastor Loeber in Altenburg again solemnizing the <7 
matriage. . 5 

In the year 1847 the father received and accepted a call from 
Milwaukee, Wis. After serving there for a period of three years, 
. ‘a call came from old St. Paul’s Congregation in Baltimore, Md., 
which was accepted. Stephanus remained in Perry County until 
the year 1849, when the college in Altenburg was re-located in 
4 St. Louis, Mo. Here Stephanus lived in the home of his uncle 
C.F. W. Walther. In St. Louis he attended the old 
Trinity Church parochial school and studied there 

until he entered our synodical institution of that city. 

Pastor Friedrich Wyneken confirmed him. 

What impression this confirmation made on young 

Keyl he himself evidenced when as a student he 
_ wrote into his daybook one Palm Sunday, when 16 

young Christians were confirmed: “This Palm Sun- The Rev. Theo. 

day was very important to me on account of the con- a Ney 

firmation of 16 young Christians. This is an im- ee 

portant day for young and old. I looked back to aeet 
the day of my confirmation. Should not all grown-up people do — 

this? Also the most unintelligent and ill-mannered, when viewing 

the confirmands, must think and say: This is the way you once 

stood so many years ago before the sight of God and renewed your : 
baptismal vow. Without doubt the conscience is asking everyone: 
"Did you keep what you have promised? Would to God that every- 
one not only on Palm Sunday, but every day would ask himself the 

‘same question and always be found to be a righteous Christian and 
‘a child of God, and also to be in readiness, when God comes and 

calls him from hence, to depart this life in peace, as did Simeon 

of old.” . 

Much to the pleasure of his father our Stephanus decided to 

study for the office of the holy ministry. So he entered Concordia 

College in St. Louis, Mo. Walther, Biewend, and Rector Goenner 


the ~home of his parents. The traveling expenses amounted to 
aa Ce $47 25 5tnoe including transportation of his trunk and meals. Ste- 
. phsaus was very conscientious in adding up all his traveling expenses 


took up music. During the later years of his life he made good use 
_ of his musical studies, playing the eae and also the organ quite 
proficiently. 

In June, 1857, Reate te ecten from college, and in 1 Sep- 
tember entered the theological seminary at St. Louis. He preached 
his first sermon in the congregation of Pastor Wolf in Sulphur 
Springs, Missouri. Keyl was a good preacher and during his stay 

at the Seminary preached often in St. Louis and vicinity. In his 
ae Seminary days he had many professors: Walter, Lange, Seyfarth, 
aR Schick, Goenner, and Director Saxer, also Brohm and Larsen. 

On June 27, 1859, Stephanus celebrated his 21st birthday. 


-On that day he wrote in his daybook: “Oh, an important day for 
me, since today I am 21 years old. O my faithful Savior, what 


can I say today but that I have experienced Thy grace and mercy 
which Thou hast bestowed upon me. I pray Thee, my faithful 
Savior, who until now hast so wonderfully guided and protected 
me, that Thou wouldest remain with me also in the years of my 
life to come, for from now on my life will experience another 
change.” He was thinking of the fianl chapter of his theological 
studies and his entry into the office of the holy ministry. 
When he graduated from Concordia Seminary in St. Louis, 


Mo., in the year 1860, there were 84 students in the seminary — 


13 students in the theological department and the rest in the col- 
lege division. During his many years of study in St. Louis, Keyl 
gained the friendship of many important personalities of Synod. 
Some of these were his cousin Walther, Jacob Buehler, August 
Burgdorf, Martin Tirmenstein, Otto Hanser, Koerner, Wunder- 

lise lich, Moll, and many others. 

eae At the beginning of the year 1860 something happened which 
changed the entire course of events. On account of illness Pro- 
fessor Walther could not give any more lectures. He was troubled 
with a severe cough, which robbed him of his sleep at night. It 


te was pore: to ee s 6 Re baal we ‘Meat into bale office 
| of Conrector. His first vacation was spent in Baltimore, Md., at 


in his daybook, which gives us a splendid insight into his character. 
Besides studying Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and German, he also — 


hich he was urged and advised on account of the | 


, > to Germany. And to his great surprise Stephanus Keyl 
was appointed to accompany his uncle on this journey, the entire 
traveling expenses being defrayed by the congregation in St. Louis. 
‘The last insertion in his daybook, only a few hours before his 


my study. The evening devotion has just been ended. We sang 
the last two verses of Hymn 379. I am entirely overcome. To say 


“Once more, and for the last time, I am writing in my daybook in 


a farewell: is becoming more difficult for me than I had realized. 
Tomorrow I am to undertake a journey which will be so significant — 


for my future life. I have said goodby to many. But tomorrow 
TI shall do it to all students, friends, and comrades, and to all my 
teachers. Tears are coming into my eyes. The last night in this 


- institution! Farewell, Concordia, farewell, all you students! When 
will we see each other again? Farewell, my dear aunt and all 


_ dear congregation! Farewell, Concordia! Concordia! _ All fare- 


y well!” , 


cousins! Farewell, all you friends and benefactors! Farewell, you 


| His trip to Germany was of tremendous influence on young 
Keyl, for through Dr. Walther he became acquainted with the lead- 
ing theologians of Germany. On August 5, 1860, Walther left 

again for America and arrived in St. Louis on August 28, recup- 
erated in body, mind, and spirit. But Keyl remained in Germany 
another year to enter upon his studies in the University of Leipzig. 

In the fall of 1861 he returned to the United States. 

In the year 1862 he received and accepted a call to St. John’s 
Congregation in Philadelphia, Pa., and was ordained and installed 

there on February 16, 1862, by his father, who at that time was 


President of the Eastern District, assisted by Pastor Martin Tig 


menstein. Here Keyl labored with signal success for six years, and 
then he was compelled to resign on account of kidney trouble. In 
order to gain a livelihood and to support his family, he started a 
small cigar store in Philadelphia. But what did Keyl know about 


came to St. Louis, had a private meeting with Professor 


ion of his health to take a long protracted vacation, to make 


‘departure for the ocean voyage, contained the following words: — 


Ese ae 
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the purchase and sale of cigars and tobacco? God in heaven did — 


not forget his faithful child and servant. Soon there was opened 
to him another opportunity to serve the Lord and Master Jesus 
Christ with the gifts and talents entrusted to him. 
Keyl is Synod’s First Immigrant Missionary 
The year 1947 was the 80th anniversary of our Immigrant Mis- 


sion. Eighty years before, in 1867, an article appeared in Der ~ 


Lutheraner (Vol. 63, No.1), in which Pastor H. Walker of Pater- 


_son, N. J., related the launching of a new mission endeavor in our 


Missouri Synod. He stated that in the year 1867 F. W. Foehlinger, 
pastor of old Trinity Church in New York City, had written a 
letter to be read at the convention of the Eastern District of Synod, 
in which he had stressed the great need of taking care of the many 


immigrants who entered our country annually. Someone, he urged, 


ought to be secured to take care of the physical and spiritual needs 
of these people. 

The small New York City Conference had initiated the idea of 
an Emigrant Mission, and it called into this important work Pastor 
Stephanus Keyl from Philadelphia, Pa. Keyl accepted the call, 
hoping and praying that he might recuperate and regain his health, 
especially by being outdoors most of the time near the salt water. 
The objects and duties of his labors should be to assist, both bodily 
and spiritually, the Lutheran immigrants at their arrival in New 
York city. As soon as they landed on American soil, he should in 


all friendliness greet them and endeavor to protect them against the 


many swindlers who swarmed the wharves where the immigrants 
landed. He should also see to it that when they intend to travel 
to points west in our country, they arrive at their point of destina- 
tion safe and sound. He should also advise them regarding places 
and sections of our country where they might find work and 
especially where they might find one of our congregations and 
schools. He also had the duty to distribute our church papers, 
tracts, and Deutscher Kalender with the names of pastors of the 
Synodical Conference. 

It repeatedly happened that some of the immigrants did not 
have sufficient funds to pay the sometimes quite high traveling ex- 
penses and the cost of food, and so Keyl had either to take money 
from the mission funds at his disposal or (as he also often did) 
to take it from his own pockets. 

So Stephanus Keyl started his work of ipo on Battery Place 
in New York City, just opposite the well-known Castle Garden. 


i! 
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1869, Synod, convened in Fort Wayne, Ind., dew 
work of the Immigrant Mission its own. Thus, — ih 

1869 until his death, Pastor Keyl was the Emigrant Mis- 

of the entire Synod. ’ an sony 


i One of the greatest obstacles for effective mission work was re 
the lack of a hotel or boardinghouse where the immigrants could - 
live for a short time until they were ready to travel west. Many aie 
_ boardinghouses were managed by unscrupulous and dishonest peo- a 

~ ple whose only aim was to take as much money as possible out of ori 


the pockets of immigrants. To change this sad condition, it was 
decided at first to make use of the hostelry managed and owned by 
-the Lutheran General Council and located in the immediate neigh 
borhood of Castle Garden. This arrangement did not prove satis- 
factory. Therefore a five-story building, also just opposite the 
Castle Garden, was purchased for the sum of $45,000. This cer- 
tainly was a good investment. Later on, when it was sold, it 
brought the sum of $125,000. Pastor Sieker of old St. Matthew’s 
Church in New York City, interested as he was in all Lutheran 
endeavors, and Pastor Koenig of old Trinity Church, also of this 
city, were the main sponsors for the purchase of that property 
in 1885. | : 
For twenty years Pastor Keyl did double duty as immigrant 
missionary and as caretaker of the “Lutherisches Pilgerhaus,” as the 


i i 


hotel was named. Twenty years later, the New Yorker Staats- 
_zeitung, on March 31, 1905, printed the following interesting 

statistics: “During the almost 20 years of its existence the Pilger- 

haus has sheltered 79,843 Germans and 5,342 Scandinavians.” The 
_ Pilgerhaus soon became the headquarters of prominent pastors and ; 
laymen who visited in New York City. ; 
Soon Castle Garden became too small for the many people 


who came from many countries in Europe. So Congress decided 

to establish better and more spacious headquarters in Ellis Island, 

a small island not far from Bedloe Island, where the Statue of 

- Liberty is erected. When the Immigrant Mission was at its height 

and of the greatest importance for Synod, the following annual 

report was published in Der Lutheraner for the year 1882: “Distrib- 

uted 33,000 tracts, 3,000 synodical Kalender, 25,000 church papers. 

The total turnover in the financial department was $78,000. People 

who were assisted to the point of their destination, 5,266; letters 
received, 5,376; letters sent 3,951; loaned to needy $8,645.53; 


--gregation in ieee! pears one or more RD as ee 
people who had been directed to the congregation by contacts made 


in Castle Garden or Ellis Island. Pastor Keyl was also instrumental _ 


in establishing well-grounded _ congregations. In Pine Island, 
Tica pa Co., N. Yo a small group of German Lutheran Ressane 
dona: to this onion-growing section all tors Raa immigrants 
who came under his care. Plenty of work would be provided. 
But Keyl was also asked to come down and conduct Lutheran sery- 
ices or to supply them with some other regular preacher. This he 


gladly did. Thus, besides attending to his many duties as mis- 


sionary, he also took spiritual care of these German Russians in 
Pine Island, N.Y. And to this day the older members of that 
congregation remember Pastor Stephanus Keyl and the sacrifices 
he brought in preaching to them God’s Word every Sunday. _ 


The Private Life of Pastor Stephanus Keyl and His Blessed End 


In the year 1862, the first year of his pastorate in Philadelphia, 
Pa., Keyl had married one of the daughters of Prof. C. F. W. 
Walther Magdalena Walther. He had learned to know and even- 
tually love her during the five years he lived in his uncle’s home. 
The marriage ceremony took place in the aula of the Seminary. 
Although Pastor Brohm from New York City was pastor of the 


congregation of the Concordia District, it had not yet a church — 


building of its own but held its services in the aula of the institu- 
tion. Professor Walther performed the wedding ceremony. Until 
the congregation was in the position to purchase a parsonage, the 
home of the happily married couple in Philadelphia consisted: of 
only two rented rooms. Here they lost their first two children. 
When Keyl became our first immigrant missionary, he at once 
looked around for a place to live and to raise his family in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. He chose Staten Island, 
N. Y., and moved to Port Richmond, where St. John’s Congrega- 
tion with its parochial school was located. This was just what 
Keyl wanted for his children. Keyl attended services here whenever 
he had the opportunity. Often the ships unloaded their cargo of 


"passengers every day in the week, also on Sundays and holidays, 


is a 


Se gs: et 
not be present at 

t the entire family was trained from 
hutch services and also to attend 


> could 


done. | 


nap after dinner. And we fout boys had to be absolutely quiet 
Father was sleeping and snoring away on the sofa in the 


Another feature of our father’s private life at home were the 
- family devotions, which were conducted at the table after 
You can hardly realize how hard it was, for the boys, to 
ain quiet when Father read from the Altenburg-r Bibelwerk, 
the Grosser Gebetsschatz, and, believe it or not, sometimes pages 
from Luther’s writings. When birthdays in the family were cele- 
_ brated, Father always read the long birthday prayer in the Grosser 
 Gebetsschatz. He read the long Communion prayer when the 
entire family went to the Lord’s Supper. It may also be interesting 
to know that Father had established a fine, novel custom in our 
family. On Communion Sundays, just before walking to church, 
which took only a few minutes, all the younger children had to go 
to the parents and the older children and ask forgiveness for the 
sins committed against them since their last Communion. — 
Father never took a vacation. He was on the go every month 
and nearly every day of the year. To my best knowledge he was 
compelled to remain home from work only twice. Father stayed 
home during the great blizzard of 1888, which I still vividly re- 
_ member, when it snowed almost incessantly for days and the snow- 
drifts in front of our house became so high that they covered the 


fence and the entire street to the porch of the house on the other 


Dr. Walther to die rather quickly, as he was very ill, but it took 
some time before the Lord took his weary soul home to its heavenly 
ne 


atasetvice — 


— Walter, John, Martin, and Theodore, —in study- 
And Father saw to it that this was conscien- __ 


in Sunday afternoon when Father was home, he always took 


space on the front porch and down the embankment and over the 


oe. 
ry 


about suppertime. 


reward. The Delegate Synod was just meeting for its triennial 


convention in Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1887, when Dr. Walther passed © 


away. Naturally most of the ieee wanted | to attend the funeral 


of the Doctor, and so Father had to tarry in St. Louis somewhat 


longer than he had originally intended. 

We children had little or nothing of the companionship of our 
dear father. As a rule he left for New York almost immediately 
after breakfast. Generally he came home tired and worn out just at 


at once stretched out his weary limbs and soon fell into a sound 
sleep. He always retired quite early. Nevertheless Father was not 
at all unsociable and uncompanionable with his children. When 
he was home on Sundays, which happened once in a while, he 
took us four boys for a long walk to Prohibition Park, about two 
miles from where we lived. We boys always looked forward 
to that walk, as the Park had a number of chestnut trees generally 
filled with nuts. Father often took a heavy rock and threw this 
against the trunk of the tree, thus shaking down the chestnuts, 
which we boys gladly gathered in. 

Once a year, during the summer season, Father spent an entire 
afternoon with us at the seashore of South Beach. We boys went 
in bathing, undressing ourselves in the bushes along the shore. 

One of the greatest treats which Father gave his children was 
ice cream on the Fourth of July. We had to walk over a mile to 
the place where ice cream could be purchased, and we had to do 

some fast walking home if we wanted to get there before the ice 
cream melted. 

Nor will Christmas Eve at our hades be forgotten. Our family 
celebration usually occurred soon after supper. As was entirely 
natural, we children were on needles and pins waiting for the door 
to the parlor, with its lighted Christmas tree, to be opened. But 
often it happened that Father came home between eight and nine 
in the evening; and we children, especially we four boys, had to 
wait patiently for the arrival of Father. 

An unforgettable scene was the visit of Grandfather Walther 
at our home in Staten Island, N.Y. He paid his children and 
childrens’ children a short visit soon after the death of his beloved 
wife in the year 1886. I can’t forget the impression it made upon 
me when Dr. Walther came down from his sleeping quarters and 
entered the parlor. Dressed in a spotless black suit, he stood there, 


awe-inspiring with his piercing dark eyes, bald head, and with his 


After supper his place was the sofa, where he 


orian voice bidding us all “Guten Morgen.” This i 
- I saw and met my Grandfather Walther, 


Pie. a oe na aa > Vie } te Ohh [ag po See oe ay Bn Aye Pron ce <i 
ere is one more event which is outstanding in my father’s 
and this is the banquet which was given in honor of Prince 


of Germany, brother of Kaiser Wilhelm II. Prince Henry 


of honor of the Deutsche Gesellschaft der Stadt New York. 
father was a member of this organization, he also received an 
n to attend the banquet. Of course, all guests had to 
ppear in full evening clothes. So Father rented a fine suit with 
a stiff white shirt and a bow tie. I was not home at that time, 
_ for I was pastor of Trinity Church in Erie, Pa. However, I was 
told by others that Father, all dressed up, looked more like a 
_ State senator than an immigrant missionary. He was stockily built 
and of fine proportion. He had a fine black beard and had in the 
prime of his life a princely bearing, similar to that of his own 
father. But what was never forgotten by me was the fact that 
Father sent me one of the cigars given out at the close of the 
_ banquet. The other one was sent to his son-in-law, Pastor William 
“Moll. Since Father had given up smoking some time before on 
iM account of stomach trouble, he shared the two cigars with his son 
and son-in-law. When I received that cigar, I smoked about two 
thirds of it and handed the remaining part to my parochial school 
teacher, so that he also could have the pleasure of smoking a cigar 
presented to the guests at the Prince Henry banquet. 
Of the twelve children given to Keyl and his beloved helpmeet 
by Almighty God, five had passed on into eternity, and seven have _ 
survived him. One of his sons, the writer of these lines, entered 
the holy ministry. 


| Blessed Departure of Our First Immigrant Missionary 


Keyl had served in the holy ministry for 44 years and as 
immigrant missionary 38 of these years when the Lord took his soul 
away from this vale of tears into the Kingdom of God above. For 
some time he seemed to realize that his end was gradually coming 
nearer. When his brother-in-law, Pastor Traugott Koerner, died 
in 1905, he visited his sister, comforted and consoled her, and also 
said to her: “My Lehnchen will experience the same very shortly.” 
When in the same summer Pastor Schroeder of Philadelphia, his’ 

successor at St. John’s Congregation, died, he spoke to other breth- 
ten in the ministry of the fact that such deaths should remind us 


Nn sent over to the United States by his brother to be the — 
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himself, have much reason to pray: ae 
My God, for Jesus’ sake I pray acy ste 3 


Thy poe may bless my dying i 


‘When on December 4, 1905, he was on Ellis Island, algae 


care of some immigrants pated to his care, he suddenly col- | 
lapsed and fell to the floor. ‘He was picked up by two men and 


placed on a bench. He recovered from this mishap sufficiently to 


go to his Pilgerhaus. Here another attack came over him, but 
again he rallied, so that he was able to make the trip hope to 


Staten Island alone. Upon arriving home, he attended to the fur-— q 


nace in the evening and went to bed. During the night he suf- 


fered a stroke, which several days after resulted in the inflamation 


of the brain and robbed him of his sight. He had no severe pains 
during his illness and was conscious all the time. Pastor Borth, 


‘ 
1 
‘ 


_ the spiritual adviser, to whose congregation Father belonged, visited — 


him faithfully during his illness, praying with him and giving him, — 


together with all the members of his family, Holy Communion. 


Those of the family who lived far away were notified by telegraph } 


of Father’s condition. During his illness he made mention of the 
fact that the Pilgerhaus had been dedicated just 20 years before, 
and said he was happy that it was now free of debt. Some of 
Father’s last words were: “Pray more” and “Remain pious.” 

He breathed his: last on December 15, 1905, at one’clock in the 
morning, at the age of 67 years, 5 months, and 8 days. The funeral 
services were held in St. John’s Church, Port Richmond, on Monday, 
December 18, 1905, at two o’clock in the afternoon. About 50 
pastors and many freide and members of the neighboring congte- 


gations were present. A delegation came from his first congre- — 
gation in Philadelphia, Pa. Also Pastor T. Stiemke, representing — 
the Immigrant Mission in Baltimore, Md., attended. His bosom — 


friend for many years, Pastor Adolf Biewend of Boston, Mass., 


spoke words of comfort in the home of his departed friend, taking 


as his text 1 Peter 1:3-5. The body was carried by eight pastors 
from the house to St. John’s Church, only a short distance away. 


Pastor Borth officiated at the altar and preached the German sermon 


on 1 Tim. 1:15, the text chosen by the departed himself and found 
engraved on his tombstone. Pastor Schumm of New York City 


then preached in English on Is. 3:10. After the service in church — 


all present walked to the back of the church, where the congrega- 


tional cemetery is located. Here the body was entrusted to the 
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ce and comfort came from all over. Some of these 
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ny others. German and English newspapers and church period- aes 
icals printed long articles on the activities of our departed father. 
e are certain that when the soul of Pastor Stephanus Keyl, our 
immigrant missionary of Synod, departed this life, God in the Seats 
1s above, whom he served so faithfully and sincerely, greeted | 
s soul with the words: ‘“‘Well done, thou good and faithful serv- > 
ant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee Sete 5. 


‘tuler over many things. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord,” 
7 Matt. 25221; 


- The Life and Work of ; 
Georg Ernst Christian Ferdinand Sievers 
By THE REV. AUGUST SUELFLOW, S. T. M. 1 me 


Chapter V 
~The Husband and Father 


be When Bicvehs was teaching in the home of Bergrat Koch in 

Germany, we may presume that he fell in love with the Bergrat’s 

daughter Caroline, for when he had emigrated to America and had 

organized the colony of Frankenlust, we read of correspondence ~ 
between Bergrat Koch and Sievers in which he asked for the daugh- . 
ter in marriage. In the spring of 1850 Sievers had received the pa 
_ answer in the affirmative from both the father and the daughter. ; 
In one of his letters to Sievers, Bergrat Koch said that he was hh 
_ planning to leave for America to accompany his daughter to this 
country. Sievers was asked to meet them in New York. It so 
happened that he had been asked to investigate the mission pos- ef 


e 


_ duties, and had only a few weeks’ time to meet his bride in 


in the darkness and finally, after ten hours, reached Saginaw. 
- After that things went along smog and he reached New York 


CONCORDIA. 
sibilities in Cincinnati at this time. Hurriedly he took care 


York. He had planned to reach Saginaw on the day he left 
Frankenlust. From Saginaw he hoped to travel via stagecoach. 
He left for New York in April, 1850. On his way to Saginaw, 
Sievers, in the excitement and haste to meet his bride, lost his way 
along the path which he had so often traveled. He stumbled about — 


Se a 


safely.’ 

Tn accordance woh tenes aye his bride, and with money — 
furnished -by his father-in-law, Sievers had earlier already built — 
a solid frame house. It was quite a 
sacrifice that Caroline Koch made, 
giving up luxury and comfort in Ger- 
many in exchange for a home in the | 
wilderness of America. Since she was a 
girl of means, practical-minded Sievers 
wrote to Loehe that he hoped to use 
some of her money in the support of 
immigration.” 

Having arrived safely in New 
York and having met the incoming 
immigrants and his bride, Caroline 
Wilhelmine Auguste Koch, Sievers 
: Mis Poa ee was married on May 5, 1850, in Trin- 
ity Church, New York, by Pastor T. J. Brohm. Soon after the 
ceremony they traveled to Frankenlust, where they arrived on 
Pentecost. The father-in-law followed the young couple later and — 
remained with them for about half a year. 

Their family life was indeed a happy one. They were blessed 
with eleven children, but three of them died in infancy. In the 
spring of 1858 Sievers wrote Loehe that his whole family had been — 
richly blessed, though the oldest and youngest sons had died, the 
youngest only a quarter of a year ago. This thought still saddened — 
the parents considerably. He wrote: “My wife and I are, praise 
God, blessed married people and parents. We are to a great ex- 


; 


1 All information in this chapter, unless otherwise indicated, is taken from 


Der Lutheraner, Vol.51, p. 129 ff. and 147 ff. 


2 Letter written e Sievers to Loehe gett 18, 1849. Copy in C.H.1. 
archives. 
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one daughter. The family circle was a source of 
relaxation to the parents, especially when the father’s 
strenuous. Sievers was also deeply concerned about 


them in the German and English languages. As soon 
were able to read German, and at times even before they 
German well, he taught them the English language so that 
become useful citizens. Without knowledge of English, 


land. This certainly showed great farsightedness, especially when 
we compare this attitude towards the English language with that 

of so many of the later German immigrants who wanted their chil- 
dren to remain German as long as the grass remained green. 
children were taught German by the parochial school 
teacher, Jacob Brater, who lived in the parsonage for five years. 
Not far from the parochial school was an English school. Sievers 
had been elected director of this school, Andreas Goetz moderator, 
__ and Teacher Brater treasurer. Since Sievers was director, it was his 
| _ duty to hire the teachers for the school. In 1859 he employed an 
_ American, a certain Mr. Sayles, who was living with Sievers in the 
parsonage. Sievers termed this 23-year-old man “an excellent 
teacher and boarder.” Again we see what an active part Sievers 
took in projects that went on around him, even in maintaining an 


English school. 


ne Kirchliche Mittheilungen, Nos.5 and 6, col. 47. 
4 Ibid., 1859, Nos. 2 and 3, col. 20 ff. 
3 Amerikanischer Kalender fuer deutsche Lutheraner, 1893, nach der Geburt 
-unsers Herrn Jesu Christi. ti as 


wrote to Loehe that a son had been born — 
By that time he had four living children, — 


Besides teaching them the Way of Life, he also ’ 


s felt they would not be able to get along in the new father- _ 


ace Aten eee aa evening sit 4 ei eb 
_ gather around the father, who would read to them and hold dis- 
cussions. 


Sievers arose early it in the morning, paste around four or five 


a 


-o’clock, when he awakened the family by playing hymns on the | 


piano. The family arose at that time and gathered around their — 
father for morning devotions. The whole family circle was per- 
vaded with the Holy Spirit. The parsonage was known for its 


hospitality in the country round about. Not only brethren in the 


faith, but also outsiders were frequently taken in. Speaking of 


hee early years, his neighbor, J. H. P. Graebner, tells the following — 


incident: “I shall never forget the first pastoral conference, which — 


was held at the home of Pastor Sievers when he was still single. 
At night the entire conference retired to rest upon one long spread 
of straw. In one of his rooms Sievers had caused wheat straw to 


be spread upon the floor. Upon this, linen cloths had been laid and _ 
a pillow for each. We covered ourselves with linen cloths, and all 


enjoyed a restful sleep. I was indeed tired enough, having made 
afoot that same day the twenty miles to Frankenlust.” ° 

Sievers had a strong constitution; with the exception of sick- 
ness in his early years and again in his sixties, he was in good health. 


Even in times of sickness he did not complain. In the spring of 


1890 he had a severe attack of influenza; after a few weeks, how- 
ever, he was able to- resume his congregational duties. Around this 
time J. H. P. Graebner wrote: “With good old Pastor Sievers one 
can still feel as much at home as forty years ago.” * 

In the winter of 1893 Sievers noticed that he could no longer 
take the usual food. He blamed his age for it and did not be- 
lieve that he was not well. By spring he had weakened to some 
extent, and so he notified his son-in-law, Gustavus Fuerbringer, a 
prominent physician in Saginaw, Mich. By his birthday on May 18 
he had improved considerably. Though he had followed the doc- 
tor’s orders closely in every other respect, he did not cut down on 
his congregational activities. It happened that many children of 


8 Translated by Dr. Theo. Graebner in his Church Bells, op. cit., p. 55, from 
the manuscript written by J. H.P. Graebner, op. cit., p. 49. 


7 J.H.P. Graebner, op. cit., p. 48. 
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declining health. He resigned only after many inward 
since his love for the Church compelled him to keep on 
Toward the end of August he spent much of his time 
the sofa, only occasionally working at his desk. The 
sits of his children and grandchildren quickened him and made 
very happy. vir 

Tn the early part of September he became still weaker, and so 
on September 7, a few days before his death, he celebrated Holy 
Communion with his family, which was administered by two of 
his sons. Though his physical condition was very weak, he rallied _ 
at times. When the neighboring pastors visited him on the after- 
_noon of the 7th, he very enthusiastically discussed his favorite sub- 


| 
i ject with them — mission work. He waxed so eloquent in this. 


had greatly improved. On the evening of the 7th he asked to pray 
with his family. The words of this prayer, written down by one 
of his sons, are as follows: MW ” 


. “© Lord, my God, accept this prayer which I am offering up to 
Thee with a few words in my weakness. I thank and praise Thee that 
‘Thou hast sought me out, found me and blessed me, and for every bless- 

ing Thou hast heaped upon me and my family, both in joy and sadness. 
I stand before Thee, poor and wretched, naked and bare, and clothe myself 
in Thy mercy. Not my own works, O Lord, but Thine, do I lift up in 
the sure confidence that my sins are forgiven through Christ’s blood. 

Preserve my life as long as it pleaseth Thee; guard my dear ones, comfort 

: ‘them in suffering, tribulation, and all afflictions, and keep them in the 

 trueness of faith. Protect all Christianity and this Thy congregation with 

) Thy grace and faithfulness. Strengthen the sick, the troubled and the 


dying. Have mercy on the heathen, and look after them, so that they 

may know Thee as their Sayior and may be saved with us. Especially 
give me grace, and lead me out of this vale of tears into eternal life. 

f Amen.” - : y ¢ 

On September 8 he suffered a great deal, though he was very 
patient. In the afternoon he pleaded: “My God, take me home to 
Thee soon.” Later in the afternoon he took part in devotions, but 
in the evening his end became apparent. His family and members 


discussion that those who saw him thought his physical condition — 
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of the congregation had read sections of Scripture to him, to which 1 
he responded. By ten o’clock it was doubtful whether he was still 
conscious. His last words were: “My Savior!” after which his — 
breathing became very heavy. He died at 12:45 in the morning © 
of September 9. The church bells pealed the news of his death — 


to the congregation during the night and again at six o’clock in the 
‘morning. The following day, which was a Sunday, the service was — 


conducted by Cantor Himmler, who read one of Dr. Walther’s 


‘sermons. After the service the congregation met and decided to pay 


for all the funeral expenses.* 

The funeral, which was attended by hundreds of people from 
the Saginaw Valley, took place on September 12. Pastor T. J. 
Mueller preached the sermon in the home. Pastor J. H. P. Graeb- 
ner spoke from the sacristy steps before the procession moved to the 
cemetery. Pastor Joseph Schmidt of Saginaw delivered a short ser- 


‘mon at the grave. The congregation then assembled in the church 


for a memorial service, where Pastor J. H. P. Partenfelder of Bay 


City preached. Pastor Schmidt said of him: “Though the body 


seemed infirm, it was ruled with an iron will.” He further com- 
mented that Sievers considered himself a householder over the goods 
put in his trust. He always gave freely of his earthly possessions; 


he never was selfish; he spent himself wherever he went. His 


grave is marked with the words found in Dan. 12:3: “And they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament; and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever.” — 
In summing up the life of Ferdinand Sievers, we readily see 
that he was a good influence on all of his undertakings. He 
helped to sustain the mission work among the American Indians and 
was the father of many congregations, always keeping in mind the 
words of His Lord and Master: “Go ye therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Ferdinand Sievers had a living, burning 
zeal to do mission work, both in the home and in the foreign field. — 
No obstacle was insurmountable for him; no lukewarmness on the 
part of the brethren in doing mission work could cool his zeal. He 
was convinced that the Lord’s command to bring the Gospel to the 


——o 


8 St. Paul’s Congregation in Frankenlust first called Bernhard Sievers of 
Milwaukee as his father’s successor; when he did not accept, Ferdinand Sievers, Jr., 
was called. He also did not accept. Then Pastor H. Speckhard was called, but 
he, too, declined. Finally Pastor J. J. Trinklein of Sioux City, Iowa, was called. 
He accepted the call and was installed on December 10, 1893, by Pastor Ferdinand 


Sievers, Jr. Trinklein, op. cit., p. 42. 


d and spent himself in fulfilling it, freely trusting — 
to furnish the ways and means. ; ee 
\ ‘it is true that the Missouri Synod was concerned about 
g mission work among the immigrants, the Jews, and the 
Negroes of this | ountry, it was very slow in beginning work among 
the inhabitants of foreign countries. To G. E. C. F. Sievers be- 
the credit of finally getting Synod organized so it could do 
in foreign countries also. It was through the persistent 
Ferdinand Sievers that the Missouri Synod finally began 
foreign mission work. he Fits 
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The History of American Lutheran Missions in Asia, © 
Africa, and Oceania Since World War I 
_ By THE REV. ORVILLE A. BUNTROCK, A. B., B. D. 
MISSION PERSONNEL OF THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN 
MISSION IN SOUTH AFRICA (1942) 2° 

Superintendent: Rev. Johs. Astrup, D. D. 
Vice-Superintendent: Rev. Carl Otte ; 

Secretary: Mr. John Nelson : 

Treasurer: Rev. P. C. Pederson , 

STATIONS P 

Untunjambili, Natal: Rev. and Mrs. P. C. Pederson, Mr. and 


Mrs. John A. Nelson, Miss Henninge Astrup, Rev. and Mrs. C. N. H. 
Otte. 


Entumeni, Natal: Rev. and Mrs. J. N. Otte, Miss Caroline Astrup, 


licent Haugebak. 


80 Gronli, op. cit., p. 74. 


Rev. and Mrs. Hein- 


Natal: Dr. and Mrs. Johs. Astrup. 


School (Post Office, Mapumulo, Natal): Rev. 2 
Miss Emma Eide. Rion 


(Post Office, Rorke’s 


u, Abjatar Zulu, Henry Sibiya, Samuel Ninela, Samuel 
tired J. Fihlela, Elias Msomi, Mketwa Luhlongwane, Jekoniah 
Pa ebulon Ndlavu, Filemon Mkize, Christian Mtewa. 

XVI. The Lutheran Free Church in Madagascar ei. 5 
Since it was impossible to obtain any recent materials on = 
the mission activities of the Lutheran Free Church, Prof. Andreas 3 
_ Helland, ‘the mission secretary, kindly supplied a mimeographed hy 
_ summary that he prepared in 1940, when the Lutheran Free Church Fag 
Mission celebrated its fiftieth anniversary in Madagascar. We te 

quote this survey: a 

f OUR MISSION IN MADAGASCAR 1890—1940 

i The Missionary Personnel ; 

‘The first Lutheran missionary to Madagascar from America, the 
_ Rev. Peter Hogstad, arrived in 1888. He was a graduate of Augsburg. 
_ Seminary. He was assigned his field of labor in southeast Madagascar. 
In the following year another Augsburg graduate, Rev. Erik Tou, came 
to the island. In 1890 he began work at Manasoa in Tanosyland, not 
far from the southwest coast. These men were in the setvice of the 
Norwegian Mission Society. In 1892 the southern part of Madagascar 
aa to the United Lutheran Church in America as its special mission 

eld. 

Internal dissension in that church body culminated in 1893 in a 
division, which again in time led to a division of the mission field, so that 
the eastern part became the field of the United Church, while the western 
part became the field of the Lutheran Free Church. When we reckon 
the beginning of our mission from 1890, it is because Pastor Tou in that 
_ year took up the work at Manasoa, which has remained the center of our 
“mission in southwest Madagascar until this day. 

_ One station belonging to the Norwegian Mission Society lay within 
the confines of what became our field, namely, St. Augustin, founded by oe 
4 Rev. Michael Andreassen in 1888. He died at his station in 1892. 

« Our mission field, or at least some parts of it, is quite fever-infested. 

This, together with the fact that the native huts in which the earliest 
missionaries had to live, as well as their inexperience in taking care of them- 


selves in a tropical climate, caused several of them ‘to succumb to 
_ tavages of the Blackwater fever. Thus Sister Pornille Pederson die 


1898, Mrs. J. B. Hoygaard, Mr. N. A. Hatlem, and Sister Caroline 
Olson in 1900, Mrs. E. H. Tou in 1901, Sister Milla Larson in 1902, 
Mrs. Halvor Sageng in 1904, Pastor J. B. Jerstad in 1911, and Miss 


Ragna Dahle in 1919. Only one of our missionaries has died in the field — 


since that year, Mrs. J. O. Dyrnes, who passed away in 1937. 
_ Concerning all these it may be truly said that they did not hold 


their life of any account as dear unto themselves, so that they might 


accomplish their course and the ministry which they received from the 


- Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of God. 


A considerable number of missionaries has served in our mission for 


‘g 
q 


4 


shorter or longer periods, but have had to return to the homeland on — 


account of ill health or for other valid reasons. 
_ The present missionary staff consists of the following persons: 

Dr. J. C. Dyrnes, pastor and medical missionary. Came to Manasoa 
in 1900 and is still continuing his work as physician and leader of the 
work in Manasoa district. He was also for many years the leader of the 
work in Benenitra district until this last year, when it was transferred to 


Pastor Quanbeck. ’ 


Rey. and Mrs. O. M. Molvik, stationed at Betioky. They came to 


Madagascar in 1910. Pastor Molvik has been missionary in St. Augustin 
and also for a short while in Betroka and has now for several years been 
the resident missionary in Betioky district, also taking care of Bezaha 
district. . 

Rev. and Mrs. O. A. Asheim, stationed at Ampanihy. Mrs. Asheim 
(Sister Petra Petersen) came to Madagascar in 1912 and Pastor Asheim 
in 1919. They worked temporarily for a short while in Betroka district. 

Sister Milla Pederson went to Madagascar in 1916. She is serving 
as matron of the girls’ home at Manasoa. 

Miss Inga Helland came to Madagascar in 1920. She was first for 
some time leader of the work at Benenitra and later for many years 
resident missionary in St. Augustin district after having served for some 
time as leader of the work among the women in that large and important 
district. She is at present taking care of the work at Betroka during 
Rev. Vaagenes’ furlough. aaa 

Rev. and Mrs. M. A. Helland arrived in Madagascar in 1921. They 
have had their work at Manasoa, where he has had the supervision of the 
schools and the boys’ home. Mrs. Helland was for a while matron of the 
girls’ home. Two years ago they moved to Fianarantsoa, where Rev. Hel- 
land has held a teaching position in the Inter-Lutheran Theology Seminary. 

Rev. M. G. C. Vaagenes came to Madagascar in 1921 and 
Mrs. Vaagenes in 1923. They have been resident missionaries in the 
Betroka district, with which is also connected what was once planned to 
be an independent district, Isoanala. Betroka is the only station outside 
of Manasoa which has an advanced grade school. Pastor Vaagenes is the 
superintendent. The Vaagenes family is at present at home on furlough 
and will return to Madagascar next winter if conditions will permit. 


ile as resident missionary at Betioky, Pasto 
ost of his time in school work at Manasoa. He is now = 

rk at Benenitra as well as being the superintendent of = = 
lanasoa. Mrs. Quanbeck served for a time as matron 


dM Malvin Rossing came to Madagascar in 1938. They 4 y, ’ Bie 


St. 2 


ugustin. 


. Maurice Molvik went to France last year to continue A 
the intention of proceeding to Madagascar this summer. 
s made it impossible for them to realize this plan, ey _* 
were forced to return temporarily to America. Sg aa be 
; of the missionaries have spent from one to two years in i ae 
language study in France as a preparation for their wotk in Madagascar. he 
~~ Brom the above it will be noticed that while our Madagascar mission + 
: EAE Ie Lb DED \ Wiadas Ny 
ear can celebrate its fiftieth anniversary, Dr. Dyrnes can celebrate his 2 eae 
and Rev. and Mrs. Molvik their thirtieth anniversary of mission’ Me 
The Native Church 
We have on our Madagascar mission field five main stations and 
districts, besides two districts taken cate of from neighboring stations. 75 
; St. Augustin is our oldest district, work having been started there a 
_ by the Norwegian Mission Society in 1888. . 
q Manasoa (Tanosy) was founded by Rev. Tou in 1890. 
____Benenitra has had its own resident missionary at times, but has for 
3 the most part been served from Manasoa. 
___ Betioky district is a continuation of the Manasoa-Mahafaly district « 
_ organized by Rev. Jerstad in 1899. . i 


Bezaha district was organized by Rev. Bjorgan in 1915. It is now 
‘served from Betioky. 2 
Ampanihy district was organized by Pastor Asheim in 1920. Work — 
_ had been begun by a native pastor several years before. - 
__ Betroka district was transferred to our mission by the Norwegian 
Biv ission Society in 1923. Work had been carried on there since 1914, 
but without a resident missionary. 
‘There are now large, substantial churches at all the five main 
stations, while the larger number of the other churches are temporary 
affairs. There are also good, sanitary station buildings at all these stations, 
some of them, however, not quite completed. The Women’s Missionary 
- Federation has furnished the funds for the erection of station buildings 
at Ampanihy, Betroka, and Betioky, and a house of a lady worker at St. Gd 
_ Augustin. 
_ Manasoa is the center of our “mission work in Madagascar. Besides 
the regular evangelistic work we have here medical work, schools, and a 
girls’ and boys’ home. The girls’ home was started by Rev. and Mrs. Tou, 
who took into their homes several outcast girls, born on so-called “evil P 
days” and left to perish. Dr. Dyrnes started the boys’ home. 
"The medical mission has been carried on by Dr. Dyrnes since his 
arrival at Manasoa in 1900. It has been estimated that he has treated 


a] 
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Sere tinies 


- A beginning of training native workers was made by Rev. a B. 
_ Hoygaard in 1896 or 97. Mr. Nils A. Hatlem (theological graduate 
_ from Augsburg, but not ordained) organized this work on a more extended 


East _ scale, but his death in 1900 threatened to put a stop to it. However, 


Dr. Dyrnes continued, and others have carried it on further. Rev. Quan- 

ee ets! beck is the present principal of the evangelist or Bible school. Preparatory — 
courses for candidates for the Bible school have been maintained at several — 
of the main stations. Me 


m A school for wives of Bible school students has been maintained — 
for a number of years at Manasoa. Started, as far as known, by Mrs. — 
‘ aie! Dyrnes, the school has always been under the guidance of missionaries’ 4 
es? . wives. ; : he ey ‘ | 
eraret A lower and higher grade school and a normal-high school are ; 
ara, So maintained at Manasoa, a grade school also at Betroka. be a 
pate Ee Participation in the work of the Inter-Lutheran Theological Seminary _ 
_ at Ivory, Fianarantsoa, concludes our educational activity. Our mission is 
represented on the Board of Directors, and Rev. Helland has been a teacher _ 
be there for the last two years. q 
Af ' Statistics : a 
ie There are, besides the missionaries from America, fourteen native — 

Bek OS pastors and slightly over one hundred evangelists, teachers, and Bible 
‘ women. | 
There are 85 organized congregations, besides about 30 out-stations 


served by part-time workers. About 3,300 children are given religious — 

t instruction in 85 Sunday schools. Of these, about 55% come from Chris- 
tian homes, the rest from heathen homes. 

About 9,900 have been baptized since the beginning of the mission 

work fifty years ago. The present membership is about 5,400. About ] 
st 450 were baptized during last year. There were about 350 catechumens 
at the close of the year. The number of “adherents,” that is, such as 
come to services more or less regularly, but are not baptized, and such 


sas ; as ask for mission work among them, may be safely placed at between — 
a P five and six thousand. +s) 
- The total received for self-support last year was about $1,700. In this 
ei ne sum are not included contributions to“different branches of local work. , 
tage The mission work on our field in Madagascar has experienced a ; 
x2 _ steady growth. Local revivals there have been from time to time, but 
never anything like a mass movement towards Christianity. The resistance 
_* from the heathen element, led by the witch doctors, has been very marked 

oe all along, and hindrances of a most serious nature have been placed ins 

rae the way of the mission work. ; 

) 
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e field and the mission 


and the glory forever.) aie) 3 
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Early Lutheran Settlers and Schools 
In Northern Illinois: 
APPENDIX I 


ion for the Western [Addison] School District. = = 


of the Dunklee’s Grove Congregation, 18491. i a 

_ Whereas Christian parents have been commanded to bring up their = es 

ren in the nurture and admonition of the Lord and consequently must = a 

a accounting on the Day of Judgment, therefore we feel in duty 1 a Pein] 

d to establish a district church-school and today put into effect the > ee . 

ing rules and regulations: mS RAG 

; 1. Purpose Ls : am a 

Instruction of the children of member parents and foster parents in os 

profitable subjects, especially in the fundamental truths of the eral 3) 
religion as taught in the Lutheran Church. 


Note: Upon payment of tuition charges fixed by the association, 

o the children of non-members may be enrolled as pupils in the school; 

er, only under the condition that their parents are not property owners - 

| reason of their confession cannot, as stipulated in paragraph two, — 

_ become members of the association. 
: 


x 2. MEMBERSHIP 


i Only parents of the Lutheran confession can become members of 
sociation. Membership is effected by making payment of initial 


and subsequent regular dues in amounts fixed by the association and * 
ccepting and signing this constitution : 
iv 3. TEACHERS j Mrs 
To the end that the purpose expressed in the first paragraph of this wy 
_ constitution may be achieved, the association employs a teacher, upon whom — ‘ae 
it makes the following demands: . 4y°t 
> _ 1 Andreas Helland, Our Mission in Madagascar, 1890—1940, pp. 1—4. The ‘ 
_ writer has the original copy in his files. u 
ee Adopted and signed by charter members on October 24, 1849. Protokolle " 
des westlichen Schulbezirkes, October 24, 1849. : 
____ Preserved in the archives of Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, Bensenville, 
Illinois, and translated from the German by the author of this dissertation. - 
4 aa 
7 : 
os / oe ; _ i 


ie possess Gare eres Pe and give evid 
either by submitting to an examination or by offering satisfactory 
timonials. 


4. ee OF THE TEACHER 


SP S4h aA. qualified candidate receiving the majority vote of all mene 
the association shall be regarded as the regularly called teacher of 
te A Pe, association, 
Cae AN ty : > 
fe ee The teacher must submit to supervision by the Ss board in matters 
pertaining to doctrine, life, and conduct of office. Complaints against the 
a ie teacher with regard to doctrine, life, and conduct of office shall be registered - 
_ only by the school board in a public meeting of the association. The asso- 
Ss ciation thereupon must adjudicate the matter of complaint. 


6. ScHoot Boarp 


The business of the association shall be conducted by a school hee 

[V orsteher]} composed of three members of the association and elected 
by a majority vote for a period of two years. The pastor of the con- — 
gregation is spiritual adviser to the board. ‘ ) 
: 


7 


: The duties of the school board are: — 

\ a. to supervise the conduct of the school and the school attendance; — 

b. to supervise the property, buildings, and other Possessions of the 4 

association; | oe 

c. to conduct annually a public examination of the school children; a 

“4 d. to provide for the support of the teacher, i.e., to collect school 
moneys [Schulgeld, dues, fees, contributions], etc. 


Moe aetet 


A treasurer shall be elected from the membership of the board. When 

the treasurer in any manner has announced to the association that school — 

(ee moneys, etc., are to be paid, the individual members shall at the designated _ 
time bring their contributions to him in his home. If an individual does 

not pay the sum demanded, the treasurer shall have the right to collect — 


payment through process of law. 
‘ Y 


The school board shall have the right to designate place and aa 
for the meeting of the association. However, a call to meeting shall be 
valid only when posted eight days in advance on the schoolhouse and 
when made known by the teacher to the pupils of the school. Whosoever — 
fails to attend a meeting thus called must submit to the resolutions of — 
the attending members of the association. 3 


The association assigns to the school board the privilege and duty 


1g wr 
Nt its meetings, 
ty ete We 
consent of the pastor of the local German Lutheran con- 
10 children from his school district may be enrolled in this 
ther by the school board or by the teachers of the association. 
a m the school district in which the pastor resides desiring to 
_ school in this district shall therefore, before being enrolled — 
shool, bring to the pastor a written certificate from their former 

attesting to the fact that he is satisfied with the transfer of the 

rom his school.” 

- comckL 

ee ibe boundary extends in the east from the Graue’s Grove to Ludwig 

: (the same belongs into the district), and from there along 

plank road to the bridge by Lester; in the north, the Chicago Road 
Bengall; in the west, from Bengall to Walker’s Store; in the south, 
rh Chicago Road from Walker’s Store to Graue’s Grove or Salt Creek. 

. its 

_ Any individual withdrawing from membership in the association or 


_ moving away from here relinquishes all rights and claims to the property 
‘of the association and receives no refund of contributions made by him. 


a: 13 

. ; ; : Gi as 

. _ Additions to and alterations of this constitution, if they appear 
_ desirable, can be made only with the consent of the majority of the 


__ members of the association. Proposals to add to or alter this constitution 
i be discussed in a public meeting of the association and can be either 
accepted or rejected only at the next following meetings. 


a 


APPENDIX II 
Constitution of the German Evangelical Lutheran 
School Association of Leyden, Cook County, Illinois, 1852" 
A school congregation cannot exist as an association without adopt- 
ing proper and good rules and regulations. The above-named congrega- 
tion recognizes this fact and therefore adopts the following constitution 


' {Schulordnung] F 


d A. ScHoot CHILDREN 
The parents of local school children are not well able to occupy 
themselves with the education of their children in religious or in other 
respects. To this end and purpose they have established a school. 

ey | : | 

2 This paragraph was added to the constitution to prevent disturbance of 
Christian order in the congregation. Protokolle des westlichen Schulbezirkes, 
January 5, 1860. | : 
a 1 Archives of Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, Bensenville, Illinois. Trans- 
lated from the German by the author of this dissertation. 


ca 


4 tf be growth in body and mind. aa 


- He is without consequence in epinion and will, which in America is® 
necessary above all things. Frequently he will reveal unto others secrets — 


_ and is easily persuaded to fall from it; especially the sects, which have q 
_ gained the ascendancy in America, will readily influence him. ; 


by the congregation {association}, and the teacher. 


_ undesignated days, control the school attendance of the children, and : 


imparted on three days of each week; during the remaining months of 
the year for 30 hours each week. 


dismissal fron 


C. Disapvantaces oF a Poor ScHoot EpucaTion 
A person without good school education is like an unstable reed. 


which he should properly keep to himself. He does not know his religion © 


D. THe ScHoot Boarp. log 
1. The'school board shall consist of three fathers of families, elected 7 


2. It shall be the duty of the school board to visit the ‘school on q 


observe the progress made by them. 


E. Course or Stupy aNp SCHEDULE 


. 1. Subjects taught in the school shall be: 


a. religion c. writing _e. orthography, and 
b. reading d. arithmetic f. geography 


2. The teacher shall arrange the daily schedule according to duty and = 
conscience. ; 4 
F. TExTBooxs ee id — 
In this school the Bible, the Small Catechism of Luther, and Hueb- — 
net’s Bible History shall be used as textbooks. ve 


G. THe ScHoor Term 

1. Everyone is at liberty to send his child to school when he chooses — 

to do so. Beginning with the day on which his child is enrolled in the 

school, he shall pay school money [Schulgeld, the fixed tuition charge}. 
However, and in general, school money must be paid for every child 

from his eighth to his 14th year. Every child shall attend school until — 
he is fourteen years of age and, at the time of his withdrawal from school, 

is prepared for confirmation, in the opinion and judgment of the school — 


board. ‘ 
2. From May 1 to October 1 of each year instruction shall be — 


H. ExAmMinaTIon 


Before Easter of each year a public examination [Schulpruefung] 
shall be conducted*in the schoolroom. This examination may be attended — 


the school fees fixed by the association and mu 
1 regulations of the constitution. m 


i ce held semiannually for the Bieta of school mat- . oa A 


ated by the school board. Every member of the associa- . 
‘meetings. ; , 7 er 

: a Pepa? 
| L. PUNISHMENT | ‘ ; as: he : 
acher may in reasonable manner punish evil behavior and ‘ > 

o one shall enter his home to protest his disciplinary actions % 
gruff manner call him to account for them. A protested case of “ih Ne 
ine must be submitted to the association in public meeting, in which Tyee 
cher must give account of his actions. yrs i 
ia -_M. Sarary oF THE TEACHER Sie 
, rhe salary of the teacher shall be fixed annually. ; ee 
@ - ; , N 4 - 
very member of the association, having children or not, shall pay i 
.00 as school money. : : as 
= Every member of the association shall deliver annually one load of re 
, ey 
Pp ‘ 
members shall pay annually three dollars as school money and oe 
shillings [50'cents] for firewood or a load of wood. 1 ee ah 

i APPENDIX III Pp wh ‘ 
asses) Contract Entered Upon by the Teacher I) 
and the Eastern District School Association op Aes i 
| _ of the Dunklee’s Grove Congregation, 1852" ee 
= ; : ‘ : Ae 
r ‘a The following contract was prepared and signed this day by Teacher Seer: 
__F. Griese and the association: ; a ie ca 


i we The association éalls [engages] Teacher Griese as teacher in its ; 
recently erected school and may not dismiss him within two years. sy 


a _ 1 This document of the Eastern District School Association is preserved 
‘in the archives of Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, Bensenville, Illinois, and ’ 


- translated from the German by the author of this dissertation. ‘ 


land, i.e., to plow, seed, and harrow it at the Proper time. 3 


i i 's g 
in iis Ae ate use of oh ‘ca eee as residence, f free Toy 
or 4 'f 
and seven acres of land, including pasture. es a 


4. The congregation shall cultivate for the teacher the acre of school 


a 


5. Seed shall be provided free of charge by the congregation, bue 


for the current year only. 


6. The association shall deliver as much firewood as may be needed. 
7. The association shall provide free board for the teacher vnc 


winter. . 


8. Teacher Griese assumes the duty of instructing the children in 
our newly erected school. through the medium of the German language ; 
and may not resign from this his office within two years. ; 


9. Teacher Griese shall not leave his post at any time without having | ; 


given notice of his intention to the congregation at least a half year in 
advance. 


10. From October 1 until May 1 of each year fie tothe shall im- 
part instruction in school for 30 hours each week; during the remaining — 
months of the year, on three days of each week. 

11. Vacation period and holidays shall be: 14 days at the time of 
harvest, all festival days, and the Fourth of July each year. 

12. Salary shall not be withheld from the teacher during periods ofa 
sickness [of the children as well as of the teacher]. 


13. The teacher shall be a member of the school board and shall 


have voice and vote in its meetings. 


14. No one may enter the teacher’s home on account of punishment _ 
of the children or in gruff manner call him to account for inflicting 
punishment. © 


Leyden, May 2, 1852 a 
TEACHER GRIESE 
Dieprich HaHN” 
Hernricu FecetorK 
HERRMANN STELLMANN 


8, to MARCH 31, 1949 


through C. F. DanxwortH, Sec’y: The English District, — 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, catalog 1945; 1946; 1947; 
Your Synod, How it Works; Synodical Reports: Ontario 
Ped Nevada, 1931. rian 
} Commission, through Rev. Kennetu L. Ant: Bound volumes 
an Chaplain, 5 vols.; Loyalty — Christ and Country, 3 vols. 

_ Artantic Disraicr: Atlantic District Reports, 1934; 1936 (2 copies); 1940 
S (2); 1942 (2); 1943 (2); 1945 (2); 1946 (2). nf : 
Conc. Punt. House: Western Dist. Report, 1948 (2); Eastern Dist., 1948 (2); 


“Southeastern, 1948 (2); English Dist., 1948 (2); Calif. and Nevada Dist., 1948 (2). 


& 

Fe C.H.Stss: Das Buch der Natur, von Dr. Friedrich Schoedler, Braun- 
3 ig; Druck u. Verlag von Friedrich Vieweg und Sohn, 1884; Dr. Christian 
q Crusius, Kurzer Begriff der Moraltheolgie, anderer und letzter Theil, 


Cru: : 5 t 
Leipzig, bey Ulrich Christian Sallback, 1773; Die Werke des Flavius Josephus, 
neue (siebente) Auflage, Philadelphia, Verlag von Schaefer und Koradi, 1839. 
q Rey. W.H. Bewre: order of service, dedication, Faith Church, Grand Prairie, 
Texas. ; 
7 Rev. F. L. Genres: History of St. John’s Cong., Elk Grove, Il. 
| Dr. Turo Grarsner: Our Redeemer Cong., Chicago, IIl., on ecclesiastical art. 
--—- Paut Scruesster: Our Redeemer Cong., Chicago, Ill., on ecclesiastical art. 
Orrto LeHwatpt: German Bible with C. F. W. Walther’s signature. 
a Rev. R. W. Gorrscu: History of Our Redeemer, Eau Claire, Wis., 1948. 
. Rev. A.H. Zrecter:. Ohio Syn. Hymnbook, 18th ed., 1896; 22nd edition 
| (no date); F. Winkler’s class notes on anthropology, presented by Dr. J. G. Gruber 

at Halle in 1829. 

Rev. A.L.Scuewrt: History of St. John’s Cong., Vincennes, Ind., 1934. 

| Rev. W.H.J. Dau: From the library of his sainted father, Dr. W.H. T. Dau, 
chronology of the Missouri Synod; baseball score record kept by Dr. W. H. T. Dau. 
| Rev. E. J. Risks: Beautifully bound German Bible printed in 1736, Bayreuth; 
Prussian Hymnal, 1767, Berlin. 

Rey. G. A. W.Vocet: Proceedings of Iowa District West, 1937; 1939; 
1940; 1942; 1943; 1945; 1946. 
= nae, C. SrettHorn: Prof. R. Pieper’s mimeographed lectures on the Third 
Article. ‘ 

Mrs. A. J. Horn: Biography and last sermon of the Rev. A. J. Horn. 
A. O. LeurHeusser: Frankfurt/ Amerika, Frankfurt am Main, 1926. 


ee 


District, 1947—48 (3 copies); 1948—49 (3 copies) . 

Rey. F, Niepner: Histories of Congregations: First Luth., Little Rock, Ark., 
1943; Holy Cross, Emma, Mo., 1939; Immanuel, St. Charles, Mo., 1947; Our 
Savior, St. Paul, Minn., 1939; St. Paul, Jackson; Mo., 1943; Trinity, Houston, 
Tex., 1929; St. Andrew’s, St. Louis, Mo., 1932; St. John’s, Elyria, Ohio, 1943; 
Gethsemane, St. Louis, 1947; Immanuel, Olivette, Mo., 1934; St. Peter’s, Columbia 
Bottoms, Mo., 1938; Pilgrim, Santa Monica, Calif., 1939; Holy Cross, Collinsville, 
‘Til, 1948; Bethlehem, St. Paul, Minn., 1937; St. John’s, Janesville, Ind., 1946; 
7 Order of service: 100th of St. John’s, Janesville, Ind., 1946; 50th, Immanuel, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, 1942; 90th, Zion, New Orleans, La., 1937; Dedication, 
-_ Redeemer, Lincoln, Nebr., 1947. A.R. SuELFLow, Curator 


Ai ge Dee a - 
- 


~ CAROLINA Press: The Whig Party in Georgia, 1825—1853, 


Dr. A.G. Merxens: Directory of Luth. Elementary Schools, Northern IIl.. 


28; Dr. Johann — b 
= Benj. re und i. H bd 
Gedruckt zu Hamburgk durch Paul freee ‘it 
—Rathschlaege des theuren Mannes Gottes, D. Martin Lut 
treuen Nachfolger, Frankfurt am Mayn, in verl ung Balthaser 
1654; Commentarius in Librum Psalmorum, Tilemz 
a ; toe 1585; Commentarius Historicus et Apologe s ¢ 
ile sey Ludwig von Seckendorf, Leipzig, Jo. Frederick Gleditsch, 1 
a, -Christian Scriver, Magdeb urg und Leipzig, in ver gung sel. istop 
=the Wittwe und Georg Ernst Scheidhauers 1731, Book I—V in 2 vols.; complet 
St i ob of Philip Melanchthon, Wittenberg, Johannes Crats, 1562, vol. 20—23. Selle, ; 
Bayar rial for mission programs; Our Task in China, Conc. Publ. House, 1922; Fore gn 
p> peste 24 Mission Report, 1920; Erstlinge aus dem Missionsleben, by a missionary; B, 
eg! tm 3 Bhumi by Henry Nau, C.P.H., 1913; Foreign Missionary, Dec., ; 
eee. Bie teenth Triennial Report, Board us Foreign Missions, Reformed Ch 
ash _—- Beitraege zur Darstellung der psychologischen Anschauungen A be 
—  Wente, Rostock, 1902; Zeugnisse zur Einigung und zum Frieden in ae Wahrheit, 
ae a bynGabivie Schuette, Columbus, Ohio, 1914; Bauet Euch zum ee Haus 
by Joh. Schubert, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1898; Schilpredicts W. Broecker, 1899; 


: abend-Feier, Dr. "Martin Luther Waisenhaus, West Roxbury, Mass., 
a) eae 2 Briefe fuer und wider die Logen, J. P. Beyer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; What 
*, Sap ee Believe; Kinder-Gottesdienst am Jubelfeste des 400jaehrigen Geburtstages Luthers, 
6 Reading, Pa., 1883; Die Arbeiterfrage, by H. J. Schuh, Columbus, Ohio, 1888, 
Die Kindertaufe, St. Louis, Mo., 1880; Liturgie fuer einen Charfreitags-Gottes- 
dienst, F. Lochner, St. Louis, Mo., 1893; Liturgische Feier zur Heiligen Christnacht, 
Johan Schlerf, ,.Milwaukee; V orbereitung der Predigt, C.F.T. Schuster, Stuttgart; © 
Neue Zeugnissé uer die alte Wahrheit, A. Hoerger, Memmingeh, 1896; Predigt, 
= A. Craemer, St: Louis, 1876; Predigt, ‘1. H. Sieker; Predigt, H> “Kanold; Predigt, 

hs G.W. Kaehler, St. Louis, 1891; Predigt, Otto Hanser, St. Louis, Mo., 1880 
Ps Predigt, Marcus Wagner, Chicago, 1902; William Alfred Passavant, Jr.; Predigt, 
E. Hoffmann, Reading, Pa.; Lutheranisin in America, W.H.T. Dau; Abschied: 
- predigt, C.L. Janzow; Zum Ehrengedaechtnis, Dr. Heinrich Succop; Luther als 
Seelsorger, August Nebe, Wiesbaden, 1883; Dokumentarischer Bericht ueber das 
Suspensionsverfahren gegen die Pastoren L. Brauer, H. Koester’ und C.O. Dani- 
tscheck; Gedaechtnisrede gehalten anlaesslich des seligen Abscheidens von Frau 
Pastor Martha Pfaffe, geb. Mangelsdorf, F. Pieper, St. Louis, 1891; Passionspredig 
Carl Reppler; Predigt, Paul von Gersdorf, Augsburg, 1877; Religion und Reli- 
gionism, Charles P. Krauth; Der Menschheit Zukunft, Heinrich Ebeling, Zwickau, 
1900; Ist Methodismus and Lutherthum einerlei? Ed Multanowsky, St. Louis, 
1872; Ev. Luth. Homiletik, R. Pieper, Milwaukee, 1894; Wer hat in unserer 
Sinade Zertrennung und Agseae angerichtet? C. O. Danitschecks Constitution, 
; Ev. Luth. Dreieinigkeits Districts- Juenglings- Vereins, St. Louis, Mo., 1876; 
te Verhandlungen, Freikirche in Sachsen, 1922; Some Hindrances in Jewish Missions 
and How to Remove Them, A.R. Kuldell, Colitmbus: Die Sache der Lutherischen 
Kirche gegenueber der Union! Karl Friedr. ie Kahnis, Leipzig, 1854; Irvingismus, 
.Immanuel Stockmeyer, Basel, 1850; The Real Presence, Wm. Dellinausss Pitts- 
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